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Lesson #1 



1 



ORIENTATION 



Introduction 



9 It is suggested that the instructor introduce himself and orally provide a brief 
resume of his training and background. The teachers should identify themselves and 
state the classes they teach and specific positions or responsibilities they hold. 

Course Objectives 

1 . To help teachers to more effectively identify students with academic 
and behavioral problems. 

2 . To further develop teachers' skills in determining causal factors con- 
tributing to student problems and to clarify the meaning of information 
in assessment instruments and writeups by professionals. 

3. To apply mental health principles in the classroom. 

4. To engage in helping or therapeutic activities with the student. 

Overview of the Program 

The Teacher Inservice Training Program will meet for twelve two-and -one -half 
hour sessions. The lessons and their suggested order of presentation are as follows: 

1 . Registration and Orientation 

2 . School Adjustment 

3 . Adjustment With Peers 

4. Home and Family 

5 . Self-Concept 

6 . School and Community 

7 . Motivational Considerations 

8 . Learning and Change 

9 . Intelligence and Intelligence Testing 

1 0 . School Achievement 

11. Physical Growth and Development 

12. Summary and Evaluation 

Lesson Design 

The basic lesson format in this syllabus is divided into three parts: 

1 . A narrative presentation of instructional material 

2. A relevant case study 

3. A selected bibliography 

Instructional Information 

(a) A brief statement of the subject material to be covered 
in the cession. 
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(b) A set of questions embodying the essential objectives for 
the lesson. 

(c) A narrative development, in response to the questions, of 

important concepts which should provide a basic understand- 
ing of the subject area. ] 

A Paralleling Case Study 

Data in the case study should include or provide for discussion: j 

(1) Identifying information — name, age, grade, etc* 

(2) What is the problem? An explanatory statement followed by 

pertinent information, such as, the family background, test j 

scores, sociometric data and other information. \ 

(3) What is causing the problem? Pertinent historical and 

current contributing factors. \ 

(4) How can the child be helped? This should include things the 

teacher might do or try, the role the family can play, and ] 

contributions that other professionals can make. 

Selected Bibliography 

More depth in understanding and increased knowledge about each lesson 
is invited and encouraged for those who wishtogain more than can be covered \ 
in sessions during the course. 

Because the lessons can give only an introduction to basic concepts, j 

each lesson will provide some related bibliographical references to assist 
the teacher in further study of the topic under discussion. j 

Projects 

The projects listed below should help teachers achieve the mentioned objectives: j 

1. Prepare three to five short case studies for discussion with the consultant I 
during the bi-weekly conferences. 

2. Preparation of a class sociogram. \ 

3. Make one home visit. 

4. Obtain some kind of self-report information from students. j 

5. Attempt to involve students who have problems in therapeutic kinds of 

activities, such as role playing. : 

6. Maintain anecdotal records as deemed appropriate. 

Project Evaluation ■ 



The Regional Child Study Service (RCSS) is directing the teacher inservice training 
program and is providing personnel to supplement psychological and social work services i 
in the five districts: Carbon, Emery, Grand, Juab, and San Juan. j 



The Regional Child Study Service is funded under Title III of the Elementary^ anj 
econdary Education Act (ESEA) and by the participating districts. This Act specifically 

The RC?s a staff r °i eCt - S ° t n a 6d T St ( ! VdlUate i£s ^^ons to determine its effectiveness, 
not wanftn ff v [ ed “ h ® effectiveness of its programs but, at the same time, dot 

invohfpri e ’? 1Uatl ° n procedure burdensome on teachers and others who are 

mlm , 'i, n a u^ e " determined that the evaluation of the Teachers' Inservice Training Pt 
g^am can be limited to approximately fifty minutes of pre-tests at the beginning of the coun 

course is comnlated" 9 ‘h f tW ® lfth ^ final session - Within or two months after the. 
teaohfi d !, nonymou f. valuation of the training program by the particlpat 

complete. ~ ' ln,s questlonnalre should take no more than twenty minutes to! 

^ ^encinq Procedures 

♦hat inHf.Hd In , order . to provide consultation for problems in the classroom, it is suggested 
w4lv hast a L aPPOmtmentS be SSt UF betWeen the teacher and training consultant on a bl- 
and consultant to dis^« ^ m twenty mmutes • Thls Provides an opportunity for the teach, 
been cXcted *° l0 ° k at 3Pecific cases and relevant data that hat 

°ocial wnrV accoc . 6/3 d eten mriation can be made whether further psychological 01 

riiacncc k assess | nents ere required. Those sessions also will provide an opportunity to 

ment On^his^Uid mi ^ h a b , e taken to help the studsnt in making a more healthy adj'ust- 
thn ram t a * ]j° schedu.e, part, of the teachers would see the consultant one week an 

L ;° 11 °T t "~ k - " *» 6. helpful to .etebluVXr. J 

on a regular basis to facilitate the scheduling of teacher substitutes. 



Profess ional Ethics end R e lated Con siderations 



tfmoa Teachers and behavioral science workers, as professionals, have certain obliq 

the telrhar h profession< t0 the individuals they work with, and to society. In this regard 
r has many responsibilities: to maintain certain academic standards and instruc- 

aSSiSt tte indlVidUal StUdent t0 be 3 — y « a «d - 
to privacy. £ Z a T d S t£T ZT 

with t?ch e ! at t d t0 WOrkin ? With StUdentS iS to P rovlde teachers td ottr involtd pVrsons 

about T th ° Ut breeChing e°nfldentiality. Informatloi 

p u ine student s problems and their causes facilitates teachers' understands and helna 

infomation afl^es i 6 "fTl WhU ® We haVe a res P°nsibility to communicate pertinent 
' ail . ^ arties involved have the obligation to use it exclusively in a Drofessirmal 
manner, and only with individuals who are professionaUy and directly involved 

we reali-e ° f [ eferr “ 9 Students t0 ot her professionals whei 

Preferred 1 Z Z n ° . quabfl f to work w lth the case. However, even when a client 

that wS benefsalto him! reSP ° nSibilitles for engaging in therapeutic activities 

tect the stud'enVn" 0 ^, may , arise in which confidential information must be released to pro- 
befori :U «« restJ? Z w hen this is necessary^, the student should be informed 

others eleased wth an explanation of the professional's obligation for the safety of 
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What is a Scciometric Technique ? 

A sociometric test is designed to measure the dynamic organization of a social 
group. * Several types of sociometric tests are in use. The most easily administered test 
requires an individual to select his companions for any group of which he is, or might 
become, a member. In this technique, a child may be asked to select first, second, and 
third choices of friends from among his classmates as friends or companions for one or 
more particular activities, such as a hiking trip, a party, or a study session, etc. 

How Can Teachers Use Sociometric Techniques? 

Sociometric devises are used by teachers and counselors, or group leaders, to 
provide ins'ght about the structure of the group and to promote social adjustment of indi- 
vidual child -en. 

For older children, the information obtained can be used as a springboard for group 
discussion to develop insight on interpersonal relationships. It also can be used to place 
individual students in compatible situations for activities . A sociogram may be constructed 
to show graphically the information obtained from a sociometric test. It would reveal the 
“neglected and isolated" child as well as the "cliques" and "stars." A point scale may 
be used to show the most and least popular child in the group. 

What is Social Acceptability? 

"The social acceptability of a particular child is defined as that point on an 
acceptance -rejection continuum which he occupies by virtue of his associates* evaluation 
of him."l A high level of social acceptability is considered to be desirable because it 
allows for more social mobility. An individual may vary in level of acceptability in each 
group of which he is a member. 

How is a Sociogram Used? 

The figure on page five is an example of a sociogram from an eighth grade class. 

It shows a large amount of social cleavage between the girls and the boys. Only two 
choices are shown for each child . Numbers could be placed by each arrow leading away 
to show first, second or third choices. More choices could be shown. Scores from a 
point system could be entered by the child's name to better visualize the degree of social 
acceptability experienced by each child in the group. An effective point system will be 
presented by the instructor. 

Several levels of acceptability and types of interaction may be seen on the socio- 
gram. Norman, LeRoy, Susan, Judy and a few others enjoy the most acceptable social 
status. Each could be called a "star." John, Dan, and Barbara were chosen by only one 
other child and could be called "neglectee." Gale and Hazel are at the low end of the 
group socially and could be termed "social isolates." A mutual "triangle" and a "social 
island" can be seen between Shirley, Vivian and Margaret, who excluded all others from 
their clique. 

In the group, the teacher or counselor readily can see social strengths and weak- 
nesses in the sociogram as they existed at the time the sociometric test was administered „ 
The teacher, counselor, psychologist and social worker should concentrate their efforts 

to learn why Hazel and Gale are socially isolated and to help bring about more social 
acceptability in their lives. 
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SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 



What is This Lesson About ? 

As teachers, we are interested in the child's ability to adjust to the school routine 
to conform to reasonable expectations; to interact smoothly with his peers, to avoid disrup 
tive behavior which would interfere with his own and others' learning. But more than this, 
we are interested in his becoming a useful, constructive, and happy citizen. School is 
preparation for life. The child who is able to cope effectively with school situations gen- 
erally will be able to meet the expectations of society in an effective, productive way. 

The child who is frustrated and unhappy in school may well become a frustrated, unhappy 
and non-productive adult. This lesson is directed to the question of how the teacher may 
facilitate the effective adjustment of children in school. Inherent in this topic of school 
adjustment also is the question of how the teacher and the school may effectively adjust 
to individual differences so as to maximize the learner's effectiveness. 

"In no other species are the differences between individuals so great as in 
the human race. . . .On top of all the temperamental and anatomical differ- 
ences. . . .are differences in biochemical makeup and differences in general 
ability and special gifts — differences so great that they can almost be 
regarded as differences, not in degree, but in kind. To herd all these dis- 
similar creatures into one classroom and to subject them all to the same kind 
of intellectual, emotional, and ethical training seems, on the face of it, 
absurd. At the present time, unfortunately, it is very difficult, for practical 
reasons, to adopt any other course." (Huxley) 

" . . .when competent teachers are made aware of the individual differences 
that exist between children, they can and will individualize their approach 
to children. " (Rosenberg) 

The consequences of not harmonizing the curriculum to fit with the learner's com- 
petencies, needs, and interests (e.g., individual differences) are humorously reflected 
in the following fable: 

"Fable of the Animal School" 

Once upon a time, the animals decided they must do something 
heroic to meet the problems of a "new world" , so they organized a school. 

They adopted an activity curriculum consisting of running, climbing, swim- 
ming, and flying; and to make it easier to administer, all the animals took 
all the same subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swimming, better in fact than his 
instructor. He made passing grades in flying, but he was very poor in 
running. Since he was slow in running, he had to stay after school and 
drop swimming to practice running. This was kept up until his web feet 
were badly worn and he was only average in swimming. But average was 
acceptable in school, so nobody worried about that except the duck. 

The rabbit started at the top of his class in running, but had a 
nervous breakdown because of so much makeup work in swimming. 



The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he developed 
frustration in the flying class where his teacher made him start from 
the ground up instead of from the treetop down . He also developed 
Charlie horses from over-exertion and then got "C" in climbing and 
"D" in running. 

The eagle was a problem child and was disciplined severely. 

In the climbing class he beat all the others to the top of the tree, but 
insisted on using his own way to get there. 

At the end of the year, the queer abnormal eel that could swim 
exceedingly well and also run, climb and fly a little had the highest 
average and was valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and fought the tax levy 
because the administration would not add digging and burrowing to the 
curriculum. They apprenticed their children to a badger and later 
joined the groundhogs and gophers to start a successful private school. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What is the teacher's role in effective pupil adjustment? 

2. What factors within the school setting contribute to the 
effective adjustment of pupils or detract from it? 

3. How can the school adjust to the child? 

4. What behavioral manifestations can the teacher use as indi- 
cators of adjustment or maladjustment and individual differences? 

5. What evaluational instruments and techniques can the teacher 
utilize for identifying children with adjustment problems? 

6. How may a teacher enlist the cooperation of parents in furthering 
the child's adjustment to school? 

7. How may the teacher interact effectively with other school per- 
sonnel in helping pupils to make a more effective adjustment to 
school? 



Discussion 



I. Why attempt to understand the child? 

The teacher who knows more about his pupils and is sensitive to 
their needs and interests has more influential and effective relationships 
with a greater number than does the teacher whose major concern is the 
subject matter. (Bush) 

Other studies have indicated that increased understanding of children* 
behavior and modification of classroom procedures based on that under- 
standing enhanced teacher and learner effectiveness. (Blackham) 

II. Some factors which have a bearing on a child's adjustment to school. 

A. The amount of success or failure which the pupil experiences 
in school 
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The teacher should attempt to structure classroom situations and 
experiences in such a way that every child feels a modicum of 
success. If he is of low ability, then much of this success may 
have to come through non-academic activities. 

"You will feel more secure as you consider new ways of providing 
for individual differences if you. . .consider the many ways in 
which you and your pupils are already meeting the problem. For 
example, you probably are careful to ask a slow child a question 
you feel sure he can answer, thus giving him confidence. You 
challenge a bright child with a brain-teaser. You draw out the shy 
child who has special knowledge or a special interest. You anti- 
cipate the trouble you think some children will have with a problem 
and explain things for their benefit. You tactfully avoid topics that 
might hurt the feelings of a child who belongs to a minority or who 
is upset by some condition in his home. Y)u are careful to match 
chairs and desks to the children's heights, to give a child with 
poor vision a seat with a good light, and to give a hard-of-hearing 
child a seat near you." (Cutts and Iv,oseley) 

- The degree of acceptance which he receives from his peers 

This is the theme of another lesson presented in this syllabus. 

C. The method of classroom discipline and control 

The child may respond in a different manner to democratic and 
autocratic teaching methods, although this may not be univer- 
sally true. 

D. The child's experiential background in his home and community 

E . The attitudes which he has developed as a result of his exper - 
iences and his interactions with significant persons in his life. 

The above list is merely illustrative of factors which affect school 
adjustment and is not intended to be exhaustive. 

Ill • What are some observable signs of maladjustment in children ? 

Following are some common signs of maladjustment which may indicate 
that the child needs help from the teacher. It should be noted that many 
of the things listed are not uncommon to school children. It is when these 
symptoms become excessive in number and persistent that a danger signal is 
evident: 

A. Gets mad easily; is quarrelsome; fights often. 

B. Is a bully; picks on those younger than himself. 

C. Is defiant and resentful; rude; often "talks back" to teachers. 

D. Rebels and refuses to go along with the decisions of the 
teacher; is difficult to manage. 
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E. Is non-cooperative in group situations; cannot work smoothly 
with others . 

F . Rubs other children the wrong way; is regarded by them as a 
pest; is often left out of group situations. 

G. Often lies, steals, or destroys property. 

H. Is excessively quiet, withdrawn, shy. 

I. Is timid, fearful, anxious; feelings are easily hurt. 

J. Is overlooked by his peers; not actively disliked, but just 
unnoticed . 

K. Spends a great deal of time in daydreaming or in fantasy. 

L. Lets others push him around; does not stand up for himself. 

M. Is considered too "goody-goody” by his peers. 

N. Lacks self-confidence and is easily discouraged . 

O. Is inattentive and/or indifferent. 

P. Seems "lazy"; needs continual prodding to get his work done. 

Q. Exhibits one or more of the following nervous mannerisms; 
thumb-sucking; nail-bicing; stuttering and other speech prob- 
lems; hyperactivitiy; nose-picking, making "mouth noises”; 
continual scratching; masturbating. 

R. Achieves at a much lower level than his ability indicates he should. 

S. Dislikes school intensely; is absent a great deal. 

T. Is overly competitive; always has to be the winner. 

If a child evidences several of these traits, or if any one of them is 
extremely troublesome, ic would be wise for the teacher to give this problem 
special consideration or consult with others . 

IV . What techniques can teachers use to identify problems ? . 

There are a number of evaluational techniques and instruments which can 
be used to identify children with adjustmental problems. Some of the more 
rormal methods might well be left to specialists with specific psychological 
training. The projective techniques such as the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) and the Rorschach Ink Blot Test definitely would fall in this classifica- 
tion. Personality inventories should be used with a great deal of caution, if 
they are used at all by the classroom teacher. On the other hand, some of the 
more informal devices can be used to good advantage by the teacher. Socio- 
metric techniques are very useful. These were discussed in Lesson #1, having 
to do with social acceptability. Other informal methods which the teacher will 
find helpful are observation and anecdotal records, analysis of the student’s 
creative work, autobiographical material and other writings of the pupil; 
teacher-rating scales and checklists, and questionnaires and interviews. Limi- 
tations of space does not permit a complete discussion of each of these tech- 
niques. However, a brief suggestion or two in connection with each is given. 

Observation and Anecdotal Records : Observation can be useful because it is a 
natural method which does not require extra classroom time. The students are 
usually unaware that the evaluation is being made and therefore are likely to 
behave in a typical manner. The limitations of observation are obvious. It. can 
be very subjective. Prior mental sets may predispose the teacher to see what 
she expects to see. His attention may gravitate to the more obvious behavior 
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rather than more subtle behavior which may be relatively more important. A con- 
cise record of incidents which occur will help to improve the objectivity of obser- 
vation by decreasing some of the distortion that memory alone provides. When 
recording anecdotal information, the teacher should avoid negative statements 
and adjectives which would bias another person who might read the account. It 
should be written in a straightforward manner so that the incidents will speak 
xor themselves rather than bear the private interpretation of the recorder. Users 
of anecdotal information should be aware that all human beings, even teachers, 

hi^coc 

• M*V>UV W • 

Observation of the Child's Creative Work — While the typical teacher lacks the 
clinical training necessary to a detailed analysis of the child’s creative en- 
deavors, he can often pick up some clues which are helpful. A child who chooses 
to paint in dark, sombre colors (assuming that more attractive colors were avail- 
able to him) may be depressed and unhappy. The child who draws a small human 
figure in one corner of a large sheet of paper may be anxious and inhibited, while 
the one whose drawings are not confined to the edges of the paper, but spill over 
onto the table, may have difficulty in conforming to adult expectations and abiding 
by limits which are sec for him. The child who draws pictures of, or writes about, 
gruesome or hideous things (assuming it is not just an attention-getting device), 
may be indirectly making a plea for help. 

Analys is of Autobiographical and Related Data — Although autobiographies and 
personal data sheets often are overly factual and relatively uninspiring, at times 
they reveal a meaningful picture of the child's perceptions of himself, his family, 
and the world in general. Sentence completions and story completions also can 
indicate less directly much the same thing. In using materials of this type, the 
child’s confidentiality should be respected. 

Checklists an d Rating Scales -- A checklist indicates only whether or not a given 
trait or behavior is present. A rating scale goes further than this by judging the 
degree to which it is present by putting it on a continuum . Checklists and rat- 
ings are highly susceptible to subjective influences such as the "halo effect" and 
the "generosity error", and are among the less reliable and valid evaluational 
techniques. Regardless of their limitations, they still can be useful, since some 
students respond honestly, or may use these devices as a means of asking for 
help. 

Questionnaire s and Interviews -- Questionnaires and interviews by the teacher 
probably would be relatively informal. They help to ascertain the attitudes and 
feelings of the students and may provide information that is helpful in under- 
standing and working with the child . 

v - What Are Some Factors to Consider in Enlisti ng the Cooperation of 
Parents in Furthering the Child's Adjustment? 

It is important for the teacher to realize that although some parents are 
disinterested in or are actually hostile toward their children, the strong majority 
are interested in their children's welfare and will make great sacrifices for them. 
When their behavior is inimical to the child’s adjustment, it more likely results * 
from a lack of knowledge or thoughtlessness rather than representing a deliberate 
attempt to harm the child. Some parents require only a suggestion or two in order 
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to modify their behavior in a way that will further the child's adjustment. Others 
may be so emotionally bound -up with their own needs that they have little 
strength to give the child. Needless to say, an approach to the parent must be 
made in a very tactful way. When possible , the teacher would do well to have 
the principal or school psychologist conduct an interview with the parent in the 
case of the more serious situations . Interviews with the parents should be in the 
form of mutual "give and take" where the teacher comes to the conference as a 
learner and not just as a dispenser of advice and information. 

VI . How Does the Teacher Enlist the Help of Specialists in the School? 

When a child's adjustmental problems are so serious as to require help 
beyond that which the teacher alone can give, others must be consulted. The 
principal is the most obvious and most readily available source of help. Some 
teachers feel it is a sign of weakness to refer any problem to the principal or to 
a guidance person. Certainly there are teachers who run for help in situations 
which they should handle themselves. However, no teacher is expected to be 
able to solve all of the emotional and social problems of those in his charge. 

For that matter, there are problems so severe that no one will solve them. The 
principal is often regarded by students as a disciplinarian — as the one who 
punishes you. While punishment is obviously necessary at times, more often 
the person who misbehaves is in need of counseling or re-education. This may 
be provided by the principal, at times, or the counselor or school psychologist 
may bring their special skills into play to help the child make a more effective 
adjustment. The teacher should not be hesitant to refer children who are having 
learning or adjustmental problems which are more serious than he can solve. 

VII. How Can Teachers Adjust Teaching Methods to Effectively Account for 
Individual Differences and Learning Problems? 

After a careful assessment of individual learning problems by: 1) study- 
ing the nature of the errors a pupil makes in his oral and written work; 2) observ- 
ing significant behavior as he interacts with others; 3) through the administration 
of standardized tests, when available, the teacher can better determine the 
unique learning deficiency of the child. 

The next step involves either helping to adjust the child or adjusting 
the curriculum to harmonize with these individual differences , or both the 
adjustment of the child and the teaching methods. Random and continuous adjust- 
ments automatically are being made in the classroom by the teacher and the student 
in unnoticeable ways. However, experimental investigations have shewn that 
more specific behavior leading to stated objectives can be achieved by the alert 
teacher who is made aware of the kinds of learning problems existent in the 
classroom. 

An appendage to this syllabus will attempt to suggest what the teacher 
might do to make learning more feasible for children having various kinds of 
psychological and learning problems. 
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CASE STUDY 
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Name; 

Parent: 

Occupation: 

Birthdate: 

Chron. Age: 

School: 



ERVIN "D" , JR. 

Mrs. Doris "D" 

Waitress 
November 4, 1955 
13-1 

V/ashington Junior High - Grade 7 



I. What is the Problem? 



Ervin has no close friends. When someone is friendly , he becomes overly friendly 
in return and loses their friendship. Ke tells far-fetched stories. He always wants to 
fight someone, but "chickens out" when it is time to fight. He tries to tease but makes 
other children angry instead. Ervin likes to answer questions but seldom answers cor- 
rectly. 



II . Information Which Might Be Helpful in Understanding the Problem 

A. Data About the Family : Ervin's mother and father are divorced. He has one 
sister, two years younger than he. She seems to be making a good adjust- 
ment to school. Ervin makes negative comments about her which suggest 
that he may be jealous of her. Ervin's comments co the teacher indicate 
that he is left to fend for himself most of the time. He frequently has to 
cook his own meals, tie is responsible for the safety of h?s sister while 
the mother works at the cafe , 

B. Observations by Others : Ervin is very much overweight. The school nurse 
reports that she has talked to the mother about this problem, but has failed 
to receive much cooperation. The mother says he looks just like his father, 
who also is overweight, and she seems to feel that it is a hereditary prob- 
lem about which not much can be done . 

During a session with the school psychologist, Ervin made verbal 
comments which indicated ambivalent feelings about the father. On the one 
hand, he refers to him as a "fat slob" and on the other he expresses a wish 
to go and live with him and his second wife. They live in a different city. 

In a conference involving the teacher, the principal, the mother, 
and the school psychologist, Mrs. "D" showed a quite defensive attitude. 

She said that Ervin was starved for attention but that she was busy working 
all the time and simply did not have any time to spend with him. She 
expressed the wish that there was someone else who would be willing to 
spend some time with him . Throughout the conference , it seemed clear that 
the mother resented Ervin and preferred not to have him around. It is very 
likely that he reminds her of Ervin, Sr. 

The social worker made a visit to the "D" home. She reports that 
Mrs. "D" was outwardly friendly, but very quarded . The home, though modest, 
was clean and orderly, even though the mother had only about fifteen minutes' 
notice of the social worker's visit. 



C . Test Data 



Test 


Date Given 


Scores 




Iowa Test of Basic Skills 


GO 

l 

i — ' 

V— 1 

1 

O') 

cr> 


(Grade Norms) 


Vocabulary 


(7th Gr.) 




5.4 




Reading 






3.2 




Language 






5 t 7 




Work Study Skills 






4.2 




Arithmetic 






5.3 




California Test of 


9-14-66 


L-IC 




SO 


Mental Maturity 




NL-IQ 




86 






T-IQ 




88 



D . Sociometric Information. On a sociogram given last year by his sixth grade 
teacher, Ervin received no choices from others in his class as one they would 
like to sit by or work with on a committee assignment. On a ' guess who" 
test, he received only two votes on positive type traits and 45 votes on nega- 
tive traits. Choices which he received most often were the following: 



1. "Who interrupts most often? " (5) 

2. "Who gets on your nerves?" (9) 

3. "Who wastes too much time?" (5) 

4. "Who teases too much?" (5) 

5. "Who is the meanest? " (7) 

6. "Who is a show-off?" (5) 



III. What is Causing the Proble m ? 

Ervin 1 s problem of being overweight is partially responsible for his lack ol 
acceptance both at home and at school. He uses gratification of eating as a sub- 
stitute for lack of affection in his life , and thus the overweight condition is wor- 
sening rather than being helped . A vicious cycle is set up in that the more he eats 
the fatter he becomes; the fatter he becomes, the more he is rejected. Ervin knows 
that he is not liked. His behavior fluctuates from "puppy dog" demonstrations of 
affection for other people to open displays of hostility. These kinds of behavior 
probably would occur more frequently if he dared to express them. He desperately 
wants to be accepted and to have friends, but is lacking in social skills. In spite 
of his bluster, Ervin has a very poor self-concept and does not see himself as a 
worthy or likeable person. 

IV. How Can the Child be Helped? 

A. Things the Teachers Might do to Help the Child : They should go out of their 

way to be friendly to him as he has a strong need for adult attention and 
approval. They should do everything possible to find areas of strength in 
Ervin and help him to develop some abilities and interests which will build 
his self-esteem and help hirn gain some status with his peers. Ervin should 
be assigned tasks which are within his ability to accomplish and sincere 
praise should be given when he satisfactorily completes assigned casks. 
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Things W hich Might be U is c ussed With the Parents: The mother should be given 
some concrete suggestions of how she can evidence acceptance ox Ervin and 
should be encoi to seek medical help for his overweight condition. I-l he 

could lose some weignt, ii probably would help his self-concept and his accept- 
ance by others . 



Other Approac hes Which Migh t be Helpful : The principal should assign him to 
male teachers insofar os possible. For the present, he should be assigned to the 

'/ay, is a man) for help with his reading and in 



'* n T 1 
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other academic areas . He craves male association and could profit a great deal 
from male models of identification. A man in the community who would serve as 
a "big brother" would be very helpful. Such a person could take him to ball 
games and fishing. In this community, almost everyone does some farming, 
either on the side or full time , and the community volunteer who is assigned 
could take him out to "help" mend fences, feed the animals, etc. Attempts 
might be made to involve hir..* in the scouting program or other adult-supervised 
activities. Adults who work v ,)r .».h him will have to be kind firm, and patient if 
he is to be helped . 



Ervin would profit from professional counseling or psychiatric help if 
this is available. The aoaUh clinic which comes into the community on 

a monthly basis might be a possibility. 
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ADJUSTMENT WITH PEERS 



What Is This Lesson About ? 

Positive peer relationship infers equality, healthy self-regard and a mature sense of one's 
own importance. Can youth in the twentieth century achieve the implied peer relationship? 
They can, given the right models at home, at school, and in the community. They can if 

aaa in* f c* r»/^ViQro 4 frn cinrl c ran taH o ^ 1 x r p rlnnrc tn i*\/ f thg 
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world of creative work and activity. Youth in the lower classes are somewhat handicapped 
and will overcome their handicaps only with help. They need help to identify their handi- 
caps and the knowledge and skill for overcoming them . 



Questions for Discussion 

1. What kind of personality characteristics affect peer relationships 
positively? Negatively? 

2. What influences do different kinds of behavior patterns have on 
adjustment in the classroom? 

3. How does home training affect the development of social skills? 

4> How does socio-economic and low social class level affect 

acceptance by one's peers? 

5. How do peer relationships affect the dropout rate? 

Discussion 

1 . Are Peer Relations Important? 

A peer is an equal in rank or natural gift. Peer relationships include friendship, 
trust, mutual respect, deference, and such affiliative qualities as empathy, understanding 
and affection. Some children seem to have an inborn talent for positive peer relationships 
and making friends , while others seem to be unwilling or unable to get along with anyone . 
Peer group ties shift from moment to moment and are invested with an importance at one 
period of childhood more than at another. In high school, peer relationships are powerful 
determinants of behavior, influencing the manners, habits, dress, speech, and even the 
thoughts of youth. 

A child's reaction to early home training and his experiences in school will affect 
his ability to make friends and achieve status in his group. Youth who have skill in com- 
munication — particularly verbal — tend to be more socially adept at school. A child 
develops verbal skills in a home where the parents talk with their children, where families 
get together for discussions of family, community, or world problems, where children are 
given an opportunity to express their feelings about the things they want to talk about. 



Children of whom maturity in thought and deed is expected learn independence , 
They learn from experience and their mistakes . Self-confidence is the result of effort and 
accomplishment. The mature, self-confident person learns that if one set of actions does 
not work, another will, and he is not afraid to try new things .. The zest he has for his 
activities and his willingness to be socially involved makes him a desirable peer associate 
who attracts others. 





Children brought up in authoritarian homes where independence is suppressed , lack 
freedom to act. They become passive because they are afraid of failure, and compulsively 
do the same thing again and again, because they are afraid to innovate. Failing to learn, 
they rely on others, depend on their parents, teachers, or classmates, and wait to be told 
what to say or do. In their rebellious acts they mirror their frustration and unhappiness. 

The mainspring of action — an inner sense of well-being and accomplishment — is missing 
and they often turn to negative ways of attracting attention to themselves . They become 
selfish in their demands, unreasonable in their expectations, rude and abusive in their 
actions. Though these are bids for friendship, they repel rather than attract others. Finally, 
in desperation, some children may withdraw from the group or join with those whose satis- 
factions derive from failure or being different. Everyone needs someone to be with, to talk 
to, and to be encouraged and accepted by. Although parents and teachers may not approve 
of a child's choice of friends, it is an invariable rule that they will give them up only under 
protest or when they find someone to take their place. Losing friends, they may withdraw 
into illness or social isolation. 

II . Why Do Students Behave As They D o ? 

Why do some children like school and others dislike it? Some work at learning 
and others resist learning? Educators dwell at length on problems of motivation which, 
according to the dictionary, is "the act or process of furnishing with an incentive or induce- 
ment to action ..... .motivation is the result of one's entire experience." 

School achievement has been shown to be related to four factors of motivation: 

1. Desire to learn and achieve — Whether this desire is innate or 
socially acquired, the fact remains that students who have a 
desire to learn stay in school, while those who don't usually 
find a reason to drop out. 

2. Identification with achievers --Youth whose models are parents 
and friends who are successful in school are themselves positively 
motivated to learn. 

3. Group pressures and influences — If the group (school class or 
peer group places high value on learning, then those belonging to 
the group will learn. When the whole community takes pride in 
the schools, and gives support to the schools and to the teachers, 
the students are more likely to want co attend school. 

4. Satisfaction which comes from accomplishment in school .* 

When school achievers have been compared to nonachievers , the achievers have 
been substantially higher in these four factors of motivation. They have had strong families 
who wanted them to study and learn and friends who have had career objectives calling for 
a basic knowledge and a minimum set of skills. 

Parents almost universally want their children to associate with others who are 
honest, who have respect for the law and who have high moral standards, thinking that their 
children will emulate these good qualities . Studies have shown that similarly those 
children who keep the company of those who like to study and who enjoy cultural activities 
are likely to have similar interests. 
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acts in an angry manner, who speaks sharply to others, who argues, pushes and shoves, 
and who has an explosive, unreasonable temper and over-reacts in other ways in manifesting 
symptomatic behavior, is likely to be avoided by pupils whose'esteem he seeks. The 
task for teachers and personnel workers is to understand the causes of asocial and antisocial 
acts and seek ways to change the behavior or to change or modify the institutions which 

create or provoke it. 

A child withdraws when ridiculed or censured or when he lacks confidence to do 
whatever task he is assigned. A boy in kindergarten just sat and looked at the paper and 
crayons when asked to draw a picture. He was unable to make any mark on the paper. As 
this behavior continued and he seemed unusually fearful of other tasks , his parents were 
invited to a conference with the school psychologist. As the adults talked, the child walked 
timidly around the room, stopping to examine various objects. He would reach out to touch 
something, but hesitate and look at his parents to see if they were watching. He had been 
intimidated to the extent that he was unsure of himself and afraid to probe or experiment. 

HI. What Can Youth Learn At Home? 

Wherever one met any of the Adams children, he was greeted courteously and with 
interest by them. They spoke in pie as ant- toned voices, had smiles on their faces, and 
looked at the person they were speaking to. They, always stepped to speak to elderly 
acquaintances , inquiring solicitously about their health; they greeted little children and 
listened to them. It seemed that these children had been bom with all the social graces. 
Insight into their* home life made it easy to understand their actions. The parents had 
taught the children from early childhood that they were a part of the family , and gave them 
responsibility to keep the family functioning smoothly. If the mother took a loaf of fresh 
bread to an elderly neighbor, she took the little children with her. When the family enter- 
tained, §ach child was given some task to do and made to feel important to the success of 

the party. 



Social skills — self-expression and communication, in particular — need teach- 
ing in the home and at school from the time children are very young. Concomitant with the 
learning of these skills is the ability to mingle in groups, to entertain friends, to discuss 
beliefs , exchange ideas , and to engage in a wide variety of meaningful activities in and 
out of school. 



IV. Are American Youth Class Conscious? 

Although there are always exceptions, it can be stated that children from the lower 
socio-economic levels generally are not accepted by their peers in middle-class junior and 
senior high schools. Class by itself becomes an obstacle to friendships and peer relations 
among children. The habits, the beliefs, and even the dress of lower class students will 
differentiate these youth and alienate them from the others. 

In the lower-class groups, the mother-child socialization process shows depriva- 
tion of meaning. Parents in the lower classes often lack verbal skills and are unable to 
communicate effectively with their children, who in turn, lack the same skills in dealing 
with their peers and in their work with teachers. Because of lack of education or special 
occupational skills, the work of working mothers is poorly paid, menial, often exhausting; 
leaving little energy for the mother to devote to the children and their needs . They do not 
listen to their children's conversations, build up their confidences by their praise, or take 
tte time to teach their children self-reliance and independence in thought or deed. 



Children from lower-class homes relate to authority instead of to reason; they become 
compliant, but not reflective; and they look for immediate punishment and rewards and show 
little interest in long-range objectives. 

Because of their behavior, students from the lower classes are often rejected by their 
middle-class peers. Teachers, too, are often unable to relate to these students in a satis- 
factory manner, and the whole experience of school becomes an unrewarding and unpleasant 
experience . 

V. Why Are There So Many Dropouts? 

One of the major problems affecting the low socio-economic youth is the rate of 
dropouts from the educational system. With more mechanical means of doing manual labor, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for an unskilled worker to find employment. The supply of 
unskilled laborers greatly exceeds the demand in all sections of the country. This, in turn, 
creates joblessness, generates dissatisfaction, poverty, and general unrest. 

It has been shown that dropouts are significantly related to: 

1. Family understanding and acceptance. 

2. Family encouragement for education and occupational plans. 

3. Communication patterns within the home. 

4. Joint leisure pattern within the family. 

5. Feelings of happiness and satisfaction. 2 

In homes where these factors are stressed in a positive way, youth stay in school; 
they become dropouts where these factors are negatively reinforced. 

It has been found that dropouts come from lower-class neighborhoods, from families 
who move excessively, from families who. live in slum areas, public housing, and in areas 
with high delinquency rates . 

Because of the seriousness of the dropout problem, many solutions are being dis- 
cussed. Among the more promising solutions is the creation of more work-study programs, 
including some students 13 years of age. 

Teachers also need help in learning to empathize with youth with lower class values. 
Many, because of their own background, are simply unable to understand or cope with the 
special needs of pupils in their classes from poor neighborhoods and single parent families. 

Whitney Young, in recruiting for the National Urban League of which he is Executive 
Secretary, reports that when his appeal went out for workers he had many applicants from 
the Ivy League colleges, sons and daughters of wealthy, socially prominent families, who 
wanted to work to improve the conditions of the poor. Although they were highly motivated 
and had a real desire to do this work, almost all of them were unable to relate themselves 
to the problems of the poor which were so foreign to anything any of them had known. Hav- 
ing a need for willing workers, the Urban League designed a training program to show them 
how to understand and work with lower class clientele. Similarly, a training program for 
teachers might be considered. The training for the Head Start program is a step in this 
direction. 
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THE DOUGLAS "T" CASE 

The Douglas "T" case is the exception that proves the rule. The Douglas family is 
not economically deprived; they are in the upper-middle class and are passionately devoted 
to education and the schools, Douglas is intellectually gifted, yet, at est, is sc oo 

work is mediocre . 

The case illustrates the relationship between a sense of well-being and motivation 
to learning. A child who is emotionally deprived, unsure of the affection of parencs and 
family, lonely and without friends, is not a healthy child and may be unable co learn, or 
become meaningfully involved in school and community activities. 

Identifying Information 

Douglas M T", age fifteen, in the ninth grade 

Father, a University Professor 

Mother, a housewife 

Siblings — six children younger than he 

What is the Problem? 

Douglas, who had an I.Q. of 162, was doing very mediocre work in all his classes. 
He seldom completed an assignment and often had wrong answers on assignments completed. 
Rather than study, he would clown around, causing a disturbance to others. Although he 
read a great deal on many subjects, his classroom assignments usually went undone. 
Because of his snobbishness and pedantic responses in which he was obviously trying to 
impress teachers and students, he had become socially Isolated. 



What is the Cause of the Problem ? 

v. r "T" the father is a very busy man with his teaching and working toward his 
Ph.D. degree. Ironically, he thought of himself as one who was very helpful to others with 
their problems, but he did not fully realize the need his own family had for help. He had 
been invited to school before to discuss Douglas' problems but always had made excuses, 
mentioning the demands of his teaching and graduate work , civic commitments , and church 
responsibilities. Parenthetically, the teacher and school nurse who knew him personally 
felt that there was some justification for his excuses. They supported him, thus illustrat- 
ing how a culture which values achievement and the efforts of its citizens in prestigious 
positions will be blinded to even more important issues. 

The mother was exhausted, burdened with the care of seven children under the age 
of sixteen and the expectations of her husband that she also help with his many civic and 
church positions. Her own career had been interrupted by marriage, and she silently 
resented the children's and her husband's demands. She felt trapped in rearing ihe childre 
without any help from their father, whom she seldom saw, and actually found herself In 
competition with the children for some of his affection and time . She felt guilty because of 

this . 

Douglas, the oldest child, was asked to take responsibility for his younger 
brothers and sisters for which he was not ready. Because of his superior intelligence, his 
parents held him to adult standards at home and at school. Douglas read voracious y, 
probably to please and impress his father, whose affection and approval he desperately 

craved . 
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Mrs. "T" understood that Douglas was unhappy and seemed to be striving for 
status with his peers; nevertheless! she pushed him into adult roles because he was a 
precocious child. She needed help, and she had no one to turn to for her own dependency 
needs. 



His teachers knew they were dealing with a very bright child , and were puzzled 
and frustrated because they could not motivate him to do the work other students were 
doing. They tried many ways to get him to respond, but to no avail. 

Psychological Testing 

Testing left little doubt about his potential, and that he was performing much 
lower than he was capable of. Rorschach tests showed that the ordinary things he encoun- 
tered were rich in experience for him. For example, rocks were not just something to 
throw to make ripples in the lake but had unique characteristics and came from different 
geological ages. He used the vocabulary of social scientists and the descriptive nomen- 
clature of the physical scientists . 

In spite of his high potential, testing showed that he was highly distractible and 
that fantasied activity interrupted his performance. This resulted in a poor use of his 
potential in the classroom. He used intellectual mechanisms and fantasy for personal 
satisfaction, and as a consequence, became increasingly more withdrawn. 

Other Data 

Douglas was referred to the school counselor to whom he expressed the view that 
school was boring. With prompting, he admitted that he did not have any friends, that he 
•was lonely, and that his family thought he had no need for childish play. He did not have 
any toys, he had not had time to play on the Little League baseball team during the summer, 
and while most of the boys his age were good swimmers, he had been swimming so few 
times he could barely make it across the pool. 

fi>Q MOT BR EAK THE SEAL ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE U NTIL TOLD TO DO SO BY THE 
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Action That Was Taken on This Problem 

The counselor determined that in his search for the approval of his classmates, 
Douglas used an intellectual approach to prove his superiority, which defeated his pur- 
poses. Basically, he wanted to enjoy a dependent relationship with his parents, but 
most of all he wanted status among his peers . 

The homeroom teacher considered things she might do to help Douglas bridge the 
gulf between him and his classmates. She realized that the child's success would be 
determined by a close relationship with a significant adult, and that this relationship 
would be the mainspring to social, emotional, and intellectual growth. She found ways 
for him to express his scientific^ and intellectual interests. The social distance with his 
peers was bridged in part when the school's science display was given an “outstanding" 
rating at the science exhibit. Douglas had a major part in planning and building the dis- 
play, This gave him a chance to work with classmates, to gain their esteem, and to 
share their satisfaction in the award received by the school. 

During five conferences with the social worker, the mother was helped to express 
her feelings about her own problems, as well as her relationship with Douglas. She 
gained a sense of her own importance and found satisfaction in her everyday accomplish- 
ments. As a result, she was able to recognize that Douglas, regardless of his high intel- 
ligence, was only a child and was not ready for peer relationships with adults. As she 
understood some of his needs for her love and attention, she was able co fill these needs 
by relieving him of some of his duties in caring for the younger children. Fortunately, 
she was able to arrange for part-time nursery care for three of her children, giving her 
more time to devote to herself and to Douglas. She had failed him by expecting too much 
too soon, and by turning to him to satisfy her needs. Her equating intelligence with emo- 
tional and social maturity had not allowed him to be a child . 

The father also came in to discuss his son, and actively entered into the plans 
to correct the difficulties. It was pointed out to him that Douglas saw him as powerful 
and strong, and that he tried to win his father's approval c.nd gain his attention by reading 
books he recommended and talking to him about situations far beyond his years. The 
father learned what was needed in terms of a good father-son relationship, and was able 
to shift his perception of the problem from one of meeting educational needs to one that 
included personal contact and development to fully satisfy the boy' s need for companion- 
ship. , ... . 

V/hen the father realized the extent of his son's feeling of inadequacy with boys 

his own age, he went swimming with Douglas, helping him to build skill in this sport. 

This family received help over a three-month period. Although all their problems 
had not vanished at the end of this time , they all gained understanding and were adjusting 
their lives to meet individual and family needs. During this time, Douglas gave up much 
that was symptomatic in the classroom and found real satisfaction in his associations with 
his classmates, thus developing peer group standing. For the first time, he was elected 
to an office. His clowning and intellectualizing, his tendency to belittle others for self- 
enhancement, and to act superior were lessened. 

At home, he found a more sympathetic audience from his parents who took time to 
listen to him, were less demanding of him, and gave him a chance to be one of the child- 
ren. His response to treatment was salutary and his school performance showed a marked 
improvement. 
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Lesson #4 




HOME AND FAMILY 



What is This Lesson About ? 

Each day the scientists are making important discoveries about people , their 
inter-relationships and the forces influencing human behavior. This lesson relates the 
attitudes of parents tov/ard the schools and how these attitudes affect what their children 
think and do about school. The work of the social sicientist will be discussed, particularly 
their investigation of people’s emotional needs and the inter-relationships between socio- 
economic factors, family functions, and the changing family structure. 



Questions for Discussion 

1, What are some factors in the parent-child relationships that affect 
the performances of children in school? 

2. How are children influenced by maternal deprivation? 

3. What effect does social class and socio-economic status have on 
the family? 

4, How is our changing democracy and society affecting the family 
structure? 



D incus sion 

\ 

1. What. Factors in Parent-Child Relationships Affect the Students’ Attitudes 
Toward School ? 

School attendance is affected by the attitudes of parents toward the schools . 
Brooks, Buri, Byrne, and Hudson 1 determined that twice as many children in the "above 
average attendance category" had parents whose attitude toward school was positive. 
Children whose parents' attitudes were negative were only average or below in school 
attendance. 



For example, parents with strong positive feelings about their children attending 
school tended to show more concern about their children playing on the street when they 
should be in school and took action to get them there. In contrast, parents with less 
positive attitudes were more inclined to ignore the situation. 

Research 2 suggests that with an increase in family income, home ownership, and 
a decrease in family size, the attendance rate improves significantly. Amount of income 
and number of persons living in the home are highly important considerations related to 
school attendance. Moderately strong considerations include number of years In the neigh- 
borhood, number of times the family lias moved within a two-year period, and the status 
of home occupancy (own or rent a home) . 

Attitude of families toward education is significantly correlated in several import- 
ant studies with an interest of students in school. Hyman^ reports that wealthy and pros- 
perous economic classes recommend a college education as essential more often than is 
done by lower economic classes. Ninety-one percent in the prosperous class apparently 
showed a preference for college for their children, in contrast to 63 percent with such a 
preference among the poor. 



